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ABSTBACT 

The problem addressed in this paper is to compare the 
schools identified as participatino in Title I, 1965 Elementary 
Secondary Education Act programs, with those identified as not 
participating in Title 1, with regard to percentage of pupils on 
welfare r number of target group pupils, percentage of pupils reading 
below grade level, percentage of pupils receiving free lunches, tpe 
and quality of a library and special classroom facilities, conditions 
of physical plant, and ratings of instructional materials. Since 
degrees of urbanism had previously been shown to be related to some 
of the variables in question, the schools were grouped across the 
urban location variable for each comparison. Data was derived from 
the 1970 Survey of Compensatory Education, which included over SSpOOO 
schools from 800 districts chosen at random from the states 
participating in the Belmont system. Of those schools over 33,000 
have been identified as having Title 1 programs and nearly 2S,000 
have been identified as non«Title X schools. The survey had been so 
administrated that these schools were weighted to project the 
national population of elementary schools in districts having 
enrollments greater than 300 pupils. The comparisons between the 
Title Z schools and the non-Title Z schools utilized crosstab ulations 
built on each of the subgroups. (Author/JH) 
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Problem 



Tho c-quaUi'.nLlon of oducnt .lonal of.poj-tiuvUy wns: an undurlyius purpoao 
for whicli Con'-iv.-s piiMtiid the F.] cmwiU iiry niid SnronJan; KcHicatlon Act (KSIJA) 
into lav in April, l^G'i^ IJSliA Tlt.lc. T provided funds to public sdiool dis- 
trictt; to enable l.hctni to mount special iu-o}ira;iifi in schools having hifth 
concent r.-'l lonf; of puplla from lov/ Income families in order to meet the 
needs of acadcmic.jlly di£5c»dvantai:(id pupils. The aniount of fiindlnj-, for 
eflch state is uepondent upon a formula, and the schools eligible for 
funding havo been identified by thtilr large percentage of economically 
disadvanlag:2d childiun. 

Tlie 1970 Survey of Compensatory Education Included over 58,000 schoole: 
from 800 districts chosen at random from the states participating in the 
Belmont system. Of thoHC schools over 33,000 have been identified as having 
Title 1 prograi.w and nearly 25,000 havp been Identified as non-Title I 
schools. The survey has been no adidniHtratod that these schools are 
weighted to project the national population of elementary schools in dl8« 
trlcts having enrollments greater than 300 pupils. 

The problem addressed In this paper la to compare the schools Identified 
as partlclputln;'. in Title I with thos-o IdcaKlfic-.d an not participating ift" 
Title 1, with regard to percentage of pupils on welfare, number of target 
group pupils, percentage of pupils rending below grade level, percentage 
of pupils receiving free lunchej, type and quality of a library and speclnl 
<^ classrcuM' facil 1 1 h/, , coi-.i i t i/.:!- of i)I ry:. I r..-, I plant, .ind ral hij-.r- uf in- 
structional ivaleriaJr.. Since degree f>f ucbanlam hay previously boon iihov/n 



to be related to some of the variables in question, the schools will be 
grouped across the urban location variable for each comparison, 
froeedures 

The eomparison between the Title I schools and the non-Title I schools 
across the variables in question will be made using national estimates. 
These comparisons will utilise crosstabulations built upon each of the sub- 
groups, using the urban location variable as a horizontal variable and each 
of the variables of interest as a vertical variable. The cross tabulations 
will provide frequencies, row percentages, column percentages, and cell 
percentages. Missing data caused by incomplete item responses will be 
reflected in the percentage figures. Thus when non-response categories are 
omitted, the percentages will fail to total 100. 

In all, twelve tables will be discussed. The variables to be compated 
in these tables include: (1) percentage of families on welfare, (2) nutnber 
of socioeconomically and academically disadvantaged pupils, (3) percentage 
of pupils reading below grade level, (4) percentage of pupils receiving 
free lunches, (5) number of schools with library facilities, (6) number of 
schools with learning laboratories, (7) nunfcar of schools with teacher ref- 
erence centers, (8) ratings of physical plant conditions, 0) ratings of 
suitability of physical plant, (10) ratings of quality of printed materials, 
(11) ratings of adequacy of audio-visual materials, and (12) ratings of the 
adequacy of the instructional equipment. 
Result s 

Table 1-a shows the crosstabulations of the Title 1 schools across the 
urbanism variable and across percentages of families on welfare. Of the 
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38,685 projected schools, 17? wars not classifiable as either Title T or 
Ron-Title I schools. The nuniser of Title I participating schools was estimated 
at 33,848 and nonparticipating schools at 24,837. A nonresponse projection 
r 964 schocls was calculated for the urbanism item. 

Table I-b shows a crosstabulation of the same variables for the non- 
participating schools. The urbanism variable has nine categories based on 
schools' location"-very large cities (over 500,000 population), large 
cities (200,000 to 500,000 population), suburbs of large cities, rural 
areas near large cities, middle-sizei cities (50,000 to 200,000 population), 
suburbs of middle-sized cities, rural areas near middle-sized cities, small 
cities (less than 50,000 pop. tation), or isolated rural areas. Of the 3240 
schools projected to be in very large cities, 949-or 29Z participate in 
Title Ij of the 3252 schools in large cities, 1411 or -Z participate in 
Title I; 2886 or -% of the 6450 schools located in the suburbs of large cities 
participate in Title I 1287 or ~% of the 2137 schools projected to be in 
rural areas near large cities participate in Title Ij and 2535 or -% of the 
5157 schools estimated to be in middle-sirsad cities participate in Title I. 
Also, 1408 or -% of 3446 schools in suburbs of middle-sized cities, 3445 or 
"% of the 4674 schools projected to be in rural areas near middle-sized 
cities, 9554 or -% of 15,933 schools in small cities, and 9579 or -JK of 
13,255 rural schools participate in Title I, indicating a bias toward 
rural Title 1 participation. This bias is due to the small number of schools 
in rural districts. Sometimes single schools or two schools out of three 
are made eligible in small districts. 

The variable based on percentage of families receiving welfrre has 
seven categories i none, 1-10%, 11-25%, 26-50%, 51-75%, 76-90% and 91-100%. 
It seems worth noting that in general the percentage of schools participating 



in Title I programs increases as the percentage of welfare families increase. - 
Qftly 949 of the 6045 schools reporting no families on welfare participate 
in Title I (16%), white 54% of the schools having between 1-10% families 
en welfare participate in Title I activities. Title 1 participation is 
even greater for schools having higher proportions of families on welfare. 
Seventy eight per cent of the 10,629 schools in the 11-25% category, 84% ©f 
the 4149 in the 26-50% category, 81% of the 1488 in the 51-75% category, 78% 
of the 400 in the 76-90% category, and 90% of the 112 in the 91-100% category 
participate in Title X. In looking at the crosstabulations, those schools 
participating in Title I but not reporting any families on welfare ^re 
mostly rural or small city schools, where welfare may not be availabLa. 
Schools having high percentages of families on welfare but not participating 
in Title I also appear more frequently in small city and rural sctipols. 
The middle»sized cities also have a disproportionate numbet of schools with 
hi^ percentages of welfare families who do not participate in Title I. 

Table 2 shows the crosstabulation between the school participation- 
urbanism variable and the pupil classification variable # This table pre« 
sents frequency of pupil target group membership in each category of 
schools. The pupil classification variable breaks pupils into four 
categories: not disadvantaged ^ economically disadvantaged only» academ- 
ically disadvantaged only^ and both economically and academically disadvantaged. 
The 10» 512)949 pupils estimated from the multi-staged weighted sample are 
divided into the four groups so that 78.68^ fall in the not-dis advantaged 
category^ 8.^0^ in the socioeconomically disadvantaged only eategoryi 7*68^ 
in the academically only categoiiigr) and 5.44% in the category of both 
economically and academically disadvantaged. 



Differences between schools participating in Title I and schools not 
participating in Title I become very evident when composition of disadvan- 
taged categories is considered. Of the 5,495,959 pupils identified as 
attending schools participating in Title I, 4,004,910 (75%) pupils have bean 
identified as not being disadvantaged. Of the 4,559,160 pupils identified 
as attending schools xijhich -do not participate in Title X, 3,919 , 389 or 86% 
of the pupils have been classified as not being disadvantaged. The greatest 
concentration of non-disadvantaged children is in non-participating schools 
located in suburbs. Perhaps the most apparent difference between the tw© 
groups of schools can be seen in the concentrations of socioeconomically 
disadvantaged pupils. This would be expected considering the identification 
criterion, which is based upon percentages of low income families. In 
Title I schools 1,037,303 or a little over two thirds of those pupils 
labled disadvantaged, were identified as socioeconomically disadvantaged* 
In non-Title I schoolp 326,769 pupils, or approximately half of the pupils 
labeled as disadvantaged, were socioeconomically disadvantaged. 

In Title I schools 872,748 pupils were labeled academically disadvan- 
taged, while in non-Title I schools 439,619 pupils were so labeled. In 
the area of acadeaiic disadvantagement the groups schools are less different 
than they are for socioeconomic disadvantagement. The Title I schools show 
16% of their pupils as academically disadvantaged while non-Title I schools 
have less than 10% of their pupils so classified. The category of pupils 
labeled as both academically and sociofeconomlcally disadvantaged shows a 
wide difference between the two groups of schools, the Title I participating 
i?ehools showing the most— 419,002 to 126,617. The cities show the largest 
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concentrations oi economically disadvantaged pupils with the Title I schools 
having more than the non-Title I schools. There are unexpected nunijers of 
academically disadvantaged pupils in non-Title I schools located in rural 
areas . 

Low reading level is perhaps the best indicator of academic disadvantage- 
ment and is certainly a persisting problem for all schools. Table 3 shows 
the crosstabulation between percentage of pupils reading below grade level 
and the school classification variable. Non- responses included 13.43% of 
the schools, with 7.6% coming from the Title I participating schools and 
5.51% from the non-participating schools. Differences between the two i 
groups of schools are most apparent when one .considers schools having more 
than 25% of their pupils reading one or more years under their grade level. 
Over 37% of the Title I schools meet this criterion and less than 25 % of 
the non-Title I schools meet the criterion. The suburbs for both Title I 

t 

participating and non-participating schools tend to havr'Clie lower percentages 
of reading problems. Title I schools in large and middle-sized cities and 
rural schools! not participating in Title I seem to have the largest per- 
centages of reading problems. 

Tables 4a and 4b show the crosstabulations of the urbanism variable 
with the percentage of pupils receiving free lunches, a variable hypothe- 
sised to be another good indicator of poverty level. On the whole, over 
of the schools have free lunch progran@. Differences between Title I and 
son-Title I schools can be seen both in terms of non-responses, which 
probably indicate no program, and in the percentage categories greater 
than 10%. Of the schools not participating in Title X, 42% did not respond 
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to the freo lunch icem. This nonresponse late represents 18.09% of the 
total population. Of the Title I schools, 22% did not respond, constituting 
12.70% of the total population. Of the schools reporting that over 10% of 
students receive free lunch, the Title I schools outnumber the non-Title I 
schools over three to one. Over 38% of the Title I schools and better than 
22% of the total population are Title I participating schools providing 
aiore than 10% of t'?;ir pupils with free lunches. Almost 14% of the schools 
not participating in Title I and only 6% of the total population are schools 
;^ich provide free lunches to over 10% of their pupils and which do not 
participate in Title I. The same urban-rural bias as observed in percentages 
on welfare exists for percentages receiving free lunches. 

Tables 5, 6, and 7 deal with special educational facilities in the 
schools. Tables 5a and 5b deal with central libraries for the two groups 
of sdiools; Tables 6a and 6b deal with learning laboratories; and Tables 
7a and 7b deal with the existence of teacher reference centers in the 
schools. There appears to be very little difference between the two 
groups of schools in terms of availability of central libraries, with 79% 
of the Title I schools and 78% of the non-participating schools having 
central libraries. On the other hand, almost 92% of the schools do not 
have learning laboratories. Of the 8% having such laboratories, over 60% 
are participating Title I schools. Nearly 45% of the projected population 
of schools reported having teacher reference centers. Similar percentages 
of participating Title I schools and of non-participating schools were 
found. Hence, in terms of special educational facilities there appears to 
be little difference between the two groups of schools. 
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Tables 8 and 9 show crosstabulatlons of tho urbanism variable and the 
principalis ratings of his physical plant for the groups in question. 
Tables 8a and 8b include tho principal's ratings of the condition of the 
physical plant. Tables 9a and 9b include the principal's ra^^ings of the 
suitability of the physical plant. In terms of physical, plant condition, 
the Title I participating schools are rated a little more negatively than 
the group of non-participating schools; however, the difference between 
the two groups is not very large. A little over 21% of the Title I schools 
and slightly over 29% of the non-Title I schools had physical plants whose 
conditions were rated as excellent. Almost 40% of the Title I schools and 
over 43% of the non-Title I schools had physical plants rated by their 
principals as being in good condition. On the other hand, 28% of the Title 
I schools and 19% of the non-Title I schools had plants rated only in fair 
condition. Nearly 11% of the Title I schools and almost 8% of the non-Title 
I schools had physical plants rated in poor condition. No urbanism differetiee 
was observed. 

Tables 9a and 9b show the principal's ratings of suitability of his' 
school's physical plant* The major differences between the two groups ap- 
pear in the excellent and poor ratings $ as the ratings of good and fair 
seem equally likely in both populbtions* **6ood** and "fair^^^ach appear 
about 38% of the time in each distribution of schools* The non-Title I 
schools appear to be rated more favorably than the Title I schools about 
5% of the time. Nine percent of the Title I schools and 12% of the non-- 
Title I schools received '^eKcellent** ratings from their principals* 
Sixteen percent of the Title 7 schools and 11% of the non-Title I schools 
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received "poor" ratings from their principals. This discrepancy between 
the two' groups appears to be a result of the unexpectedly rural and small 
high number of Title 1 rural and Title I small city schools receiving 
"poor" ratings. 

Tables 10, 11, and 12 deal with instructional materials and equipment. 
Tables 10a and 10b cross the urbanism variable with ratings by principals 
©f printed materials. Again, the two groups of schools appear very much 
alike. The non-Title I group appears to differ from the Title I schools 
for about 4% of the population. The non-Title I schools received 4% mora 
"excellent" ratings (23% to 19%) than did the Title I schools. This dif- 
ferential also appears in the "fair" category, where 4% more Title I schools 
(20%) received fair ratings than did the non-Title I schools (16%). Equal 
proportions of the groups received "good" ratings (56%) and "poor" rat- 
ings (3%). There appears to be an interaction tendency in the Title 1 
ruaal "excellent" cell. la this cell Title I receives more than expected 
frequency accumulation. Kie discrepancy between Title I and non-Title I 
schools on the "excellent" rating seems to be explained p^rtiially by the 
over-accumulation in the non-Title I suburbs "excellent" cejil and partially 
in terms of small accumulative differences over the cities (ve^ large, 
large and middle-sized). The discrepancy between the two categories in 
terms of the "fair" rating shows more Title I schools than non-Title I 
schools in small cities and isolated rural areas receiving this 'rating. 

Tables 11a and lib show the principals* ratings for quality of audio- 
visual materials across the urbanism variable for Title I and non-Title I 
schools. Differences in the Two Groups of schools, again, occur in the 
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"excellent" and "fair" categories, favoring the non-Title I schools. Title 
1 schools had fewer percentages of "excellent" ratings then were observed 
for non-Title X schools— 12% to 15%. Over 51% of the Title I schools re- 
ceived "good" ratings, and 52% of the non-Title I schools received "good" 
ratings. The largest discrepancy between the two groups is on the number 
of schools receiving only "fair" ratings. Almost 30% of the Title X 
school group received "fair" ratings as compared to 25% of the non-Title I 
school group. Both groups received proportional nunfcer of "poor" ratings, 
approximately 5%. The largest discrepancy is between the small cities and 
rural Title I schools categories for the "fair" rating. 

Tables 12a and 12b show the principals* ratings of quality of instruc- 
tional equipment. Again the differences are very similar to those found 
for audio-visual equipment, but the discrepancies do not appear as large. 
The principals rated Title I schools on instructional equipment slightly 
less favorably than the principals rated the schools not participating in 
Title I. For the Title I schools 14% received "excellent" ratings, 54% 
"good," 27% "fair" and 4% "poor." For the non-Title I schools 16% received 
"excellent" ratings, 54% received "good," 23% "fair" and 4% "poor." The 
small city and rural areas again appeared to be the major sourceg. of 
difference. 

The ratings of instructional supplies and the existence of special 
facilities were not found to be as different as one might expect. However, 
the differences found still indicate that Title I participating schools 
appear to lack the quality of non-Title I schools. 
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